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playing musical instruments as well as plumbing, was, as a 6 billion dollar-a-year business, testimony to American inventiveness and self-reliance. So was the mechanical ingenuity of boys in towns and small cities who built ham radios and assembled hot-rod automobiles from indiscriminate and cast-off parts garnered often from junk yards.
Several other trends, the argument ran, proved the continuing vitality of experimentalism and variety in American life. One was the growing concern for the preservation of what was left of the American wilderness, important not only for recreation but for ecological balance. Another was the beginning of a revolt against standardized city planning of "development" and "redevelopment." Dissatisfaction with convention was also evident in the increasing tendency to retreat to country life, to fish and hunt, to camp in the national parks, to visit historical sites and monuments, and to retire "early" to enjoy these and other diversions* But the most dramatic example of protest against a patterned life was the appearance of the beatniks. In one sense these rebellious youth expressed a neoromantic, bohemian protest against middle class prosperity and the "rat race" for place and success. In another sense the beatniks professed to find in uprootedness, in the adventures of narcotics and sex (which Riesman called the last American frontier to be explored) a means to personal assertion, social irresponsibility, and "individuality."
It was seemingly impossible to evaluate in any satisfactory way either the indictment of conformity or the dissent from it. That there was some truth in both positions was obvious. And the debate underscored at least the complexity of American life,
A related colloquy asked whether mid-century America was a land of cultural mediocrity or of a new renaissance. A central question was, whether the common man was too common. The debate of course involved the familiar claim that the mass media were geared to a lower common denominator than was actually necessary even when the business-orientation of the industry was taken into account. Those who believed American civilization had lowered its cultural standards pointed, for example, to the virtual disappearance of the hero and to the cult of "the common fellow" (as exemplified in the vogue of Paddy Chayefsky in the entertainment world). Some critics noted with alarm the fascination which the highbrow found in lowbrow culture (a phenomenon by no means new, as students of Fiance's fifteenth-century writer Frangois